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EARLY SETTLEMENT. 
Extract of the Proceedings of the Lords of the Commitice 


: * 
SIR, 
At Two of the Clock this Day, I met with your Letter 


of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, for the | to me, of the 18th instant, and a copy in it (which I here 


Affairs of Trade, and the Plantations. 


[coNTINUED FROM Pace 271.] 


Council Chamber, the Eighth of November, 1680. 
To Mr. Attorney General. 
SIR, 

His Majesty having referred the Petition of Mr. Wil- 
liam Penn unto the Lords of the Committee for Planta- 
tions, wherein he prays his Majesty to grant him a tract 
of Jand in America, for the settling a colony and planta- 
tion there; and their Lordships having received from 
him the inclosed draught of a grant, which he desires 
may pass to him, for the government of that colony, have 
commanded me to signify their desire to you, that, upon 
consideration of the powers therein proposed, you re- 
port unto them, whether you have any thing to object 
against the same, their Lordships being to meet again 
upon the business, on Thursday next, at Four in the 
afternoon. 


Council Chamber, the Eighteenth of November, 1680. 
To Sir John Werden, about Mr. Penn’s Patent. 
SIR, 

I formerly sent you the Petition of Mr. Penn, touch- 
ing a tract of land, joining to New York; and received 
your answer thereupon, which I presented to the Lords 
of the Committee of Plantations; and now send you, by 
their Lordships order, an extract of so much of the Pa- 
tent which he is solliciting, as concerns the boundaries, 
to the end you may make your objectionsto it, in behalf 
of his Royal Highness, if you see cause, the committee 


having appointed to take this business into their further | 
consideration on T'vesday next, at Four in the after- | 


noon. 


return you) of some part of Mr. Penn’s Patent for Land 
in America. 

Iam to first premise to you, that in cases of this na- 
ture, it were most proper to have the advice of council 
learned in the laws, for settiing the boundaries of any 
hew Patent, which may be hable to encroach on those 
of another’s possession; but in regard I remember well 
the Duke’s directions, expressed in a former letter from 
me to you, by his Royal Highness’s order, dated the 16th 
of October, 1680, I shall frankly tell you my thoughts 
thereupon, viz. That I believe the description by lines 
of longitude (especially) and of latitude, are very uncer- 
tain, and so also is it, under what meridian the head of 
Delaware river lies, which I do believe hath never yet 
been observed by any careful artist. But it being the 
Duke’s intention, that Mr. Penn’s grant be bounded on 
the east side by Delaware river, and that his south fmits 
be twenty or thirty miles beyond Neweastle (which co- 
lony of Newcastle is northwards, and distinct from Mary- 
land, that being under the jurisdiction of Lord Balti- 
more) which extent northwards of Newcastle colony, 
we guess, may reach as far as the beginning of the for- 
tieth degree of latitude; therefore if Mr. Penn’s Patent 
be so worded as to leave Newcastle twenty or thirty 
miles beyond it free, and to be bounded on the east by 
Delaware river, I think this is all the caution that needs 
as to the Duke, who will not concern himself how far 
north or west Mr. Penn’s Patent takes in. 

Iam, Sir, your most affectionate 
Friend and Servant, 
JO. WERDEN. 


ae 


St. James's, the Twenty-third of November, 1680. 


Council Chamber, the Eighteenth of November, 1680. | For my honour'd Friend, William Blaythwaite, Esq. Se- 


To the Agents of the Lord Baltimore, about Mr. Penn’s | 


Grant. 
Gentlemen, 

On the Fourteenth of June last, I sent you, by order 
of the Lords of the Committee for Plantations, the Peti- 
tion of Mr. Penn, who prays a Charter, for making a 
Settlement northerly of Maryland; and I received your 
answer; in behalf of my Lord Baltimore, onthe Twen- 
ty-third following, which I accordingly laid before the 
committee; since which time their Lordships have pe- 
rused the Draught of Letters Patent, which Mr. Penn 
desires to have pass unto him, and which, he alleges, 
was put into your hands, according to their directions, 
in order to receive your objections, if you had any to 
make; wherefore their Lordships command me to give 
you notice of the meeting of a committee on T'uesday 
next, at Four in the afternoon, for the further considera- 
tion of this business; and that, in case you have nothing 


cretary to the Right Honourable the Lords Commis- 
sioners for Trade and Foreign Plantations. 
SIR, 

Mr. Penn having often fallen into discourse with me, 
of his concerns in America, since I wrote to you on Satur- 
day, 1 have told him the substance of what I wrote, and 
he seems to fear, that if his south limits be rightly set at 
twenty or thirty miles north from Newcastle Town, he 
shall have so little of the river left, as very much to pre- 
vent the hopes he hath of improving the rest within his 
Patent; but, on the other side, he is willing, that twelve 
English miles, North of Newcastle, be his boundary, and 
believes the distance will fall under the beginning of 
the fortieth degree of latitude; I have already signified 
to you, all I know of the Duke’s mind herein, which is, 
in general, to keep some convenient distance from New- 
castle, Northwards, for a boundary to that colony. But 
I confess I do not understand, why it is precisely neces- 


more to offer to their Lordships at that time, they will | sary to insist on just such a number of miles, more or less, 


thereupon take their final resolution concerning the said 
Patent. I am, 


St. James’s; the Twentieth of November, 1680. 
For my honour’d Friend, William Blaythwaite, Esq. 


Secretary to the Right Honourable the Lord’s Com- | 


missioners for ‘Prade and Foreign Plantations. 





in a country of which we know so little, and when all the 
benefits are intended to this Patentee which others en- 


joy; so asI submit this point to their Lordships consider- 


ation, and do not think it material to add more at pre- 
sent, from 


Your very affectionate Friend and Servant, 
JO. WERDEN. 
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Summons to the Lord Baltimore’s Agent, Mr. Burk: and 
to Sir John Werden, about Mr. Penn’s Patent. 
SIR, 
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Council Chamber, the Sixteenth of December, 1680. them perhaps within the bounds of Mr. Penn’s Petition, 


| and have, for a long time, either acknowledged the pro- 
| tection of his Royal Highness, who took them from the 
| Dutch, upon the conquest of New-York, or of the Lord 


: : eS ee sinies reli aanaies: Neca oii i a 
The Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee | Baltimore, near whose borders they are settled; and how 


for Trade and Foreign Plantations, have appointed to | 
hear the Exceptions of my Lord Baltimore, against the | 
Draught of Mr. Penn’s Patent, formerly sent you, on Sa- | 
turday, the 18th instant, at Four in the afternoon; and | 
you are desired not to fail in your attendance at the | 
time, their Lordships being then resolved to proceed to | 
a resolution in that matter. 
‘ I am, 
Mr. BURKE, | 
SIR, 
The Lords of the Committee of Trade and Planta- 
tions, find it necessary, in order to the Settlement of Mr. 
Penn’s Patent, to discourse with you, concerning it; and 
have therefore commanded me, to desire. you to attend 
on Saturday the 18th instant, at Four in the afternoon. 
Mr. Penn’s boundaries settled by Lord Chief Justice 
North. 
‘as the same is bounded on the Last by Dela- 
* ware, from the twelve miles distance Northward of 
* Newcastle Town, beginning of the fortieth degree of 
‘ Northern latitude, unto the three and fourtieth degree 
* of Northern latitude, if the said river doth extend so 
‘far Northward; but if the said river shall not extend so 
‘far Northward, then by the said river, so far as it doth 
* extend; and from the head of the said river, the East- 
* ern bounds are to be determined by a meridian line, to 
* be drawn from the head of the said river, unto the said 
‘three and fortieth degree; the said lands to extend 
* Westward tive degrees in longitude, to be computed 
* from the said Eastern bounds; and the said lands are 
* bounded on the North by the beginning of the three 
* and fortieth degree of Northern latitude, and ona cir- 
‘cle drawn at twelve miles distance from Newcastle, 
‘ Northwards and Westwards, unto the South, by the 
‘ beginning of the fortieth degree of Vorthern latitude; 
‘ another by a strait line Westward, to the limit of longi- | 
*‘ tude abovementioned, excepting all lands within twelve | 
* miles of the Town of Newcastle, that shall happen to | 
* lie within the said bounds, now in the possession of his 
* Royal Highness, or his Tenants or Assigns.’ 
Letter from the Attorney-General, about Mr. Penn’s | 
Patent. 
May it please your Lordships, 

I have considered the Petition of Mr. William Penn, | 
praying his Majesty to grant unto him a tract of land, in 
America, lying North of Maryland, bounded on the Last, | 
by Delaware bay; to the Westward, by the Indian coun- 
tries, as Maryland; and do not find, that such bounda- | 
ries do intrench upon the Lord Baltimore’s Province of 
Maryland, which is bounded Southward, by a part of | 
Virginia; Eastward, by the main ocean, and Delaware | 
river; and Northward, by that part of Delaware river that | 
lieth in the fortieth degree of latitude; and so by a di- | 
rect line Westward, through the continent. 

And the Patent granted to his Royal Highness, of | 
New-York, being bounded Westward, by the East side | 
of Delaware bay, is sufficiently distinguished fromm the | 
grant desired by Mr. Penn, which is bounded Fastward- | 
ty, by Delaware bay or river; so that the tract of land de- | 
sired by Mr. Penn, seems to be undisposed of by his Ma- | 
jesty, except the imaginary lines of New-England Pa. | 
tents, which are bounded Westwardly by the main 
ocean, should give them a recal, though impracticable 
to all those vast territories. 

But I am further to offer unto your Lordships, that 
there are several Dutch and Swedish Plantations, which 
have been under the English government, that lie seat- 
tered on the FVestward of Delaware river, and some of 





ar Mr. Penn’s grant may, in this consideration, concern 
his neighbours, is most humbly submitted to your Lord- 
ships. 


Report of Mr. Penn’s Patent. 
May it please your Majesty, 


In obedience to your Majesty’s order, signified unto 
us by the Earl of Sunderland, on the First of June last, 
we had prepared the draught of a charter, constituting 
William Penn, Esq. absolute proprietary of a tract of 
land in America, therein mentioned, which we humbly 
present to your Majesty, for your royal approbation, 
leaving also the naming of the said province to your Ma- 
jesty, which is most humbly submitted. 





REPORT 
Of the Commissioners appointed to Superintend the 
Erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, near 
Philadelphia, on 
THE PENAL CODE. 
[Concluded from page 267.] 


The report thus tediously, though necessarily pro- 
tracted, might now be closed but that we deem it requi- 
site to notice some remarks on the construction of the 
Eastern penitentiary of this state, and the excellence of 
the Auburn system of punishment, which have been 
published in the Boston Prison Society report. In or- 
der to a full understanding of our remarks on these ob- 
servations, we submit an extract from said report: 


New State Prison in Philadelphia. 


Location. ‘‘ This prison is located on elevated 
ground, about two and an half miles north west of this 
city and about half a mile east of the Schuylkill river.” 

Construction. The yard wall which is built of stone, 
thirty feet high, encloses nearly twelve acres. The 
building for the keeper’s house, and the offices of the 
prison government, makes a part of the south wall, on 
each side of the centre. The magnificence of this part 
of the prison may be inferred from the fact, that the yard 
wall cost about $200,000. On the centre of the yard is 
erected the observatory, and on seven lines diverging 
from the observatory towards the wall, the blocks of 
cells. The cells are arranged in two rows in seven one 


| story buildings, on opposite sides of seven passages, ex- 


tending from the observatory towards the wall to the 
ends of the blocks of cells. Connected with each cell 
on the outside, is an exercising yard. The entrance to 
the cellis through the exercising yard. The place of 
observation for the keeper over the prisoner, is through 
a sinall orifice opening from the cell into the passage, 
which may be closed at pleasure by the keeper and 
which is intended to be kept generally shut. Theonly 
mode of seeing the prisoner while confined in his cell, if 
the doors are shut is through this orifice. When he is 


| let out of his cell into the exercising yard, he mav be 


seen either by opening the door of the exercising yard, 
or by walking on the top of the wall over the exercising 
yard. The wall of the exercising yard is so high that 
he cannot be seen from the principal observatory in the 


| centre of the large yard, unless the observatory is raised 


toa height far above that contemplated in the original 
plan. The entrance to the cell from the exercising yard, 
is secured by double doors; one on each surface of the 
wall: the inner door of grated iron, and the outer door 
of plank. The orifice between the cell and the passage 
which is large enough to admit the face of a man, is se- 
cured by double doors of plank. For ventilation there 
are several holes about three inches in diameter, near the 
floor of the ceil passing through the wall into the exer- 
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cising yard; and seyeral small angular flues passing off | all out of the cells daily. If it is not done as often as 
through the wall between the cell and the passage, | this, the question would arise whether it is expedient to 
about ten fect above the floor. The mode of heating | build two hundred and fifty exercising yards, fur two 
now proposed, is by admitting warm air into each cell | hundred and fifty prisoners.” 
through a small orifice opening into an air chamber, | — ‘‘It has been urged in favour of this plan of building, 
which is to extend the whole length of each passage be- | that it gives great facilities for inspection: so great that 
neath the floor. Whether the ventilators into the exer- | the keeper in the observatory in the centre of the large 
cising yards and the orifices into the air chamber, will | yard, as well as the keepers in the lofty towers on the 
not open a communication between the prisoners in dif- | external wall, may overlook the whole establishment. 
ferent cells, can only be told by experiment. If it should | It is true, that they can see from those points of obser- 
be so, there would be no way to prevent communica- | vation the roofs of the cells, and the tops of the walls of 
tion except by altering the construction, unless a keep- | the exercising yards, but it is also true, that they cannot 
er could be placed in each air chamber and in each ex- | see the prisoner, when they are in their cell; nor while 
ercising yard. It would require more keepers than pri- | they are in their exercising yards, unless the prisoners 
soners to prevent communication inthis way. Whether) choose toshow themselves. From the tower in the cen- 
it is practicable so to construct two cells or apartments | tre of the south wall, which is one of the most lofty, the 
adjoining each other, that there cannot possibly be any | eye can see no farther into the exercising yard of the 
communication between two persons confined in them, | nearest cell, than the top of the door between the 
while they are furnished with sufficient free ventilation, | exercising yard and.the cell. The plan of building, 
is a point never yet so tested by experience within our | therefore, does not afford great facilities for inspection; 
knowledge, either in prisons or lunatic asylums as to | but on the contrary, makes inspection very difficult and 
prove the possibility of such athing. It is not done at | expensive both in regard to time and labour.” 
the lunatic asylum in Charlestown, and it was not done| ‘There is a pecularity in the construction not yet men- 
at the new prison in Philadelphia in April, 1827, forthe | tioned. Each cell isa water closet. From what may 
cells were not completed. If it could be done, the ques- | be seen of similar places in hospitals, prisons, and steam 
tion deserves consideration whether it ought to be done; | boats, we are apprehensive that this part of the design 
for the case not unfrequently occurs in a large prison, in | will fail. It will be very expensive in the construction, 
which a prisoner is taken violently sick. Now if they | and probably will not answer a good purpose. __It is pro- 
are confined in cells, from which it is impossible for any | posed to accomplish the object by cast iron pipes, ex- 
one of them to be heard even by the person in the ad- | tending under the whole establishment and communica- 
joining room, how shall the keeper know that the pri-| ting with every cell, These pipes are to be frequently 
soner demands attention’ Itis true that there might be | filled with pure water, which may be drawn off, in the 
pipes extending from each cell to the keeper’s apart-| expectation that the filth will be removed in the cur- 
ment, so that the keeper would know ifthe prisoner was | rent. Apartments have often been visited, in which 
in distress; but no such thing is proposed. The senti- | similar designs have been adopted for the accomplishment 
nel in the passage would hear the noise of the prisoner | of the same object; but the object was not gained. The 
if the doors were kept open; but it is proposed to keep | air could with the greatest difficulty be inhaled by a per- 
them shut to prevent the prisoners from seeing each ; son who came from the fresh air. It would be well to 
other and hearing each other across the passage, so that | know whether this peculiarity in the plan will answer the 
the sentinel would only know the condition of the pri- | purpose in a few cells, before the expense is incurred 
soner when he opened the door to look in upon him.— | of extending it to the whole establishment.” 
The sentinel being placed in the air chamber or in the’ **The original design, was soto construct every apart- 
exercising yard might probably hear the prisoner; but | ment of the building that it should never be necessary to 
it is not proposed to kecp a sentinel in either of these | remove the prisoner from his cell, and exercising yard, 
places. Asthe prison is constructed, it will be difficult | except in cases of sickness. ‘There is therefore no cha- 
to know when the priscner is in distress.” ple for divine worship, on the sabbath; no place for 
“* And while the sentinel could not hear the prisoner, | morning or evening prayers; no place for communicating 
the prisoners would have a better opportunity to hear | instruction of any kind; and no place for labour, except 
each other. The sentinel in the passage could not hear | the cell or the exercising yard. ‘This would make in- 
the conversation of the prisoners through the air cham- | struction difficult, and labour, if it should be introduced 
ber, because the sound would pass under the floor of | unproductive. 
of the passage. And when the prisoners are let out of | “ In regard to instruction, twenty persons could not 
the cells into the exercising yards, the sentinel in the | communicate as much in the same time, toa given num- 
passage could not prevent tieir conversing with each | ber of prisoners, as one might communicate to the same 
other over the walls. Nor is it perceived how convers:- | number in the same time, in buildings constructed with 
tion over the walls of the exercising yards can be pre-| reference to this object. If then it is admitted, as it has 
yented, if a considerable number are let out of the cel!s | been by one of the commissioners, that the importance 
into the yards at once. If they should all be let out at | of instruction is never to be disregarded, the difficulty 
the same time, it would require a kceper probably to | still remains, that there is no conyenient place for giving 
every five yards, to prevent conversation. And even | instruction. If the teacher, whether a director of the in- 
with this number of keepers, which would be fifty, they | stitution, a benevolent friend or a stated chaplain, can 
would labour under many disadvantages in prev« nting | only approach the prisoner in his cell, through the exer- 
evil communication, The tops of the walls of the exer- | cising yard, or the small orifice between the passage and 
cising yards are not prepared for the keepers to walk on | the cell, it will be so laborious as to render it probable 
them, and the passages between the cells are so separat- | that very little instruction will be given.” 


























ed from the exercising yards, that the keepers being in| The first inaccuracy we notice is, in relation to the 

.the passages, could not easily prevent evil communica-! cost of the yard wall which is stated to be $200,000, 
. . . ll °° ‘ - rm e 4 

tion, while the prisoners were in the exercising vards.-- | whereas it should be $100,000. This wall is 650 feet 


The keepers, therefore, would probably take their sta- | long, on cach side of the enclosure, and is atthe founda- 


‘ 
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tion either in the exercising yards, or on the outside of | tion eight fect thick, battering to three feet at the top. 


’ 
i 


the wall, while the prisoncrs were in the exercising | The wall is thirty feet high from the regulated surface 
vards. If they sheuld do this, their mesns of prevent-! of the yard. ‘ 
ing conversation would not be good. If to avoid this! The second inaccuracy we notices, that the prisoner 


trouble, only a few prisoners should be let out at the | cannot be scen in the exercising yard from the observa- 
saine time in the exercising yards, and these should be | tory. Jt is true, that he cannot in every part of it; but ifhe 
in yards separate from each: other, it would require a} attempts to scale the wall, or force the outer door, he 
great deal of time froma number of keepers to let them | can be seen in time to give notice tothe keeper who will 
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be on duty in front of these yards, while the prisoners 
are exercising, and can easily secure him. The fear of 
detection will operate to deter the prisoner from all at- 
tempts. 

The third inaccuracy is in respect to the yentilations 
from the cells into the exercising yards, and the orifices 
into the air chamber, which it is feared will afford a 
communication between the prisoners in the different 
cells. Great pains were taken to guard against this evil 
before the present cells were constructed, by erecting 
two model cells, in which the experiments were made. 
The ventilators and orifices are constructed in such a 
manner, as to prevent the tenant of one cell from speak- 
ing to or being heard by his neighbour. The commis- 
sioners have no fear on this point. 

The fourth inaccuracy, is in relation to the difficulty of 
giving notice to the keeper, when a prisoner is sick.— 
The same notice can be given in this as in other prisons, 
by the prisoner knocking against the small door, which 
opens into the passage, in which a keeper or watchman 
will constantly be sitting or walking. It is moreover 
proper to observe, that a contrivance exists, which it is 
presumed the reporter did not notice, by which the pris- 
onercan be scen by his keeper at any moment he pleas- 
es. We also feel satisfied that the difficulty now refer- 
red to exists only in the imagination of the reporter. 

The fifth inaccuracy relates to the facility, with which 
he supposes prisoners can converse over the walls of the 
exercising yards. These yards are 8 feet wide, 20 feet 
long and the walls 12 feet high. There are 36 cellsin 
each block, therefore 18 cells and yards oneach side. 
By letting out the prisoners in Nos. 1. 3. 5.7, 9.11. 13. 
15. 17. at one hour, you make a distance of 8 feet and 
two walls to intervene between each cell; a space suffi- 
cient to prevent conversation. Each block would thus 
require four hours every day of the keeper’s time, two 
in the morning and two in the afternoon; to be on duty 
outside when the weather is fair, and as no communica- 
tion can be had inside between the prisoners, and as his 
only business will be to attend on 36 men, he can find no 
difficulty in faithfully performing it. Besides ifon ex- 
periment, it shall be found necessary, a gallery or walk 
on the top of the yard walls can be constructed ata mod- 
erate expense; but it is believed by practical men ac- 
quainted with prisons that this will not be found neces- 


a manner so as to be heard by every person in his cell. 
Each prisoner will have a bible. The instructor, whose 
duty it will be to attend to their religious improvement, 
not only on the sabbath, but during the week, will have 
ample opportunity of visiting each prisoner, and by sit- 
ting opposite the aperture, communicating with the pas- 
sage, and conversing with him, he may give him person- 
al advice more effectually than is done in any prison in 
the United States, or to any entire congregation of 
christians. A respectable clergyman from a sister state 
who lately visited the penitentiary, and to whom the 
above objections were stated, tried the experiment in 
one of the halls, whether he could be heard by a person 
in the remotest cell, the feed door of which was open, 
while the speaker stood near the centre of the hall. He 
was distinctly heard, and said he had not the least doubt 
that religious instruction could be as effectually commu- 
nicated if not better in this institution than in any other. 
As to labour to be performed by the prisoners the re- 
porter is correct. It never was the design of the legis- 
lature who passed the law, or of those who planned and 
built the prison to introduce labour into the system. We 
have in the former part of this report, shown, that the 
solitary confinement, which was tried at Maine and at 
Auburn, is not the solitary confinement of our system; 
and therefore further remark on this part of the Boston 
report is needless. ; 
Another inaccuracy in said report is, that, ‘‘the legis- 
lature of the state appointed a committee about eighteen 
months since to examine certain prisons, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining among other things whether the 
plan adopted in Philadelphia is good; and that the com- 
mittee reported against the new prison so far, as to pre- 
vent the legislature from making an appropriation in 
favour of it at the last session.” This statement is in- 
correct in this, that the commissioners were not appoint- 
ed for any such object as that above stated, for their duty 
as prescribed by the act, ‘is, to revise the penal code 
of this commonwealth, to suggest what alterations and 
changes, should take place in the system, and to report 
a bill to the next legislature, adapted to and modelled 
on the principle of labour and solitary confinement, to- 
gether with such suggestions and observations, as may 
be necessary, toa proper determination on thissubject.” 
They were also directed ‘‘to prepare and submit to the 
next legislature a body of rules for the internal police 
and government of and treatment of prisoners in the 
penitentiaries within the commonwealth;’”* and for the 
purpose of acquiring additional information upon the 
subjects submitted to them, they were authorised to 
visit at least two of the penitentiaries in other states. 
The partial report made by these commissioners at the 
last session, had no influence in arresting the progress of 
the buildings, or in preventing the legislature from 
making an appropriation in favour of it. No additional 
appropriation was asked, inasmuch as that made in a 
previous session had not been entirely expended until 
recently. We should not have deemed it necessary to 
notice so particularly these inaccuracies, were they not 
calculated to make an unfavourable and unjust impres- 
sion, as to the system of solitary confinement, and the 
character of the buildings constructed under our care to 
carry it into effect. ae : 
We agree with the reporter, “that it 1s a question 
deeply interesting to the whole community; and no per- 
sonal gratification, or previous bias, or personal friend- 
ship, ought to prevent any man from giving all the facts 
in relation to the case, a candid consideration, and the 
results a decided and temperate and open declaration. 
The character of the prison at Auburn, about which 
so much is said of a recommendatory character by the 
author of the Boston report, and which was noticed in 
the report of the commissioners to the legislature of 
Pennsylvania at their last session, attracted our attention; 
and we deemed it proper to authorise the committee, 

































The sixth inaccuracy we notice in the report, refers 
to the water closet in the cells. It states ‘that the pipes 
extending under the whole establishment and commu- 
nicating with every cell, are to be frequently filled with 
pure water which may be drawn off in the expectation 
that the filth will be removed in the current.””—Now the 
fact is, that the pipes are to be constantly filled with wa- 
ter, in which the filth will be kept ina floating state for 
some time, and then by opening the valves at the end 
of the main pipe, the whole of their contents will be car- 
ried off into a common sewer by a strong current of 
fresh water; and when sufficiently cleansed, which will 
be accomplished in a few moments, the valves are to be 
closed and the pipes refilled with pure water. This can 
be effected as often during the day as may be necessary. 
Besides it is obvious to every attentive observer that the 
construction of these cells affords sufficient ventilation to 
remove any impurity ofair which might temporarily arise. 
We believe that the mode of constructing these water- 
closets, will effectually prevent the evils usually arising 
from such contrivances, and which arise entirely from 
the mode of constructing them. : 

_ The seventh objection is, that ‘there is no chapel for 
divine worship; no place for morning or evening pray- 
ers; no place for communicating instruction of any kind.” 
The halls of each block of cells furnish chapels. By 
opening the feed doors of each cell and placing a thin 
screen in the centre of the hall, from one end to the 
other, to prevent the prisoners seeing each other across 
the hall, and the religious instructor taking his station in 
the centre of the half he can conduct public worship in 





* Vide report of March, 1826. 
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who were appointed to prepare this report, to visit the 
prison during the last summer. Two of the committee, 
Messrs. T. Bradford, junior and S. R. Wood, who have 
served for many years as inspectors of the Philadelphia 
prison, did visit Auburn, and spent a number of days, 
separately investigating the internal police of that prison. 


The following statement is presented, as the result of 


their observations and opinions. 

The New-York state prison at Auburn is located in the 
village of that name about 164 miles west of Albany. The 
situation is pleasant and healthful. It is governed by a 
board of five inspectors, residing in the village; who are 
appointed every two years by the governor and senate. 
The officers are a keeper, deputy keeper, clerk, sixteen 
assistant keepers, who are all master workmen, in the 
shops, five guards, a gate-keeper, physician and chap- 
lain, who are all appointed by the inspectors, and re- 
moveable at their pleasure. The salaries of these offi- 
cers, amount to $11,430 per annum. 

The convicts are employed during the day, at hard 
labour in shops, in the usual employments of prisons, 
under the constant inspection of the keepers. They are 
required under severe penalties, to labour diligently in 
silence, not to look off their work at spectators, not to 
converse or speak to each other or to any person who 
does not belong to the institution, and only to a keeper 
when it is necessary, and then to do it with an humble 
sense of their degraded situation. 

‘‘The convicts marching to and from their rest, meals 
and labour, at precise times, in perfect silence, moving 
in separate corps, in single file, with a slow lock step, 
erect posture, keeping exact time, with their faces in- 
clined towards their keepers; (that they may detect con- 
versation) and their appearance excites in the spectator 
feelings somewhat similar to those caused by a military 
funeral, and to the convicts, impressions not entirely dis- 
similar to those of culprits when marching to the gal- 
lows.” At night each convict is confined alone ina 
cell, the construction of which is given in a previous 
part of this report. This apartment is one of peculiar 
gloom and solemnity. In every cella bible is placed; 
and on Sunday morning and afternoon those who are 
unable to read, attend a Sabbath school in the chapel, 
under the care of some of the students of the Theologi- 
cal seminary, situated in the village of Auburn. This 
school is opened and closed with prayer, and it is be- 
lieved by the keeper to be productive of much moral 
advantage to those who attend it. Atten o’clock, all 
the convicts who are able, attend public worship in the 
chapel. They have narrow seats with backs so that 
they sit comfortably, facing the minister without looking 
at each others countenance. A sermon is delivered by 
the chaplain and usual divine services performed, except 
singing. Small platforms are erected at the sides and 
ends of the chapel, where the turnkeys sit so elevated 
as perfectly to overlook every convict. All the turn- 
keys are required to attend divine worship at the pri- 
son, except one in the north wing and one in the kitch- 
en. After service the convicts rise and march out in 
single file, under the care of their keepers; pass through 
the wash room, where they obtain their rations and cans 
of water, to the cells where they are l6cked up until 
Monday morning. The chaplain visits them and con- 
verses separately with as many as the time allows, at 
their doors; and in process of time he is enabled to go 
through the whole number in this manner. The chap- 
lain also visits the sick, in the hospital almost daily, and 
he has permission to speak to these men at other times; 
but in all these offices of kindness he is particularly 
mindful to maintain the order and discipline of the 
prison. 

The punishment inflicted for the least violation of the 
rules or regulations is whipping. ‘* This is to be done 
by araw hide whi; applied to the back in such a man- 
ner as not to expose the head, face or eyes, or in any 
way to put the convicts health or li danger; the 
use of any stick or cane or any othe on or of the 
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fist or feet are now strictly forbidden, except in case of 
self defence.” 

**it is in accordance with these principles that the rod 
may be used upon the convicts by the overseers of their 
conduct and labour in the shops and yards to suppress 
rebellion, enforce obedience, and to prevent aggressions 
while in the act of commission. But when the misde- 
meanour has been consummated and is passed and done, 
the offence is to be reported to the inspectors, who are 
authorised by law to have the prisoner whipped in the 
presence of at least two of them.” To use the language 
of one of the judges of that state, in his charge to the 
Jury in a recent tral of a keeper for assault and battery 
in whipping a convict; the welfare of society, as well as 
the reformation of the convict, required that convicts should 


feel that they were in reality the slaves of the state; that 


they should hold no communication with each other by 
word or action; that they should deeply feel the awful 
degradation and misery, to which their vicious courses 
had reduced them; that they should feel that the ordi- 
nary sympathies of our nature could not be extended to 
them, consistently with the welfare of society and that 
they must not be indulged.”” We cannot forbear the 
remark that men so degraded and debased are not like- 
ly to become good citizens when released from their 
slavery. 

The foregoing statement is principally derived from 
the narrative lately published, by the agent and keeper, 
Gershom Powers, Esq. and corresponds with what the 
committee saw and heard. 

To the politeness and attention of the keeper and the 
subordinate officers, as well as to the Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
the chaplain, the committee were greatly indebted, for 
the facilities afforded in the examination. They were 
permitted to converse with any of the convicts privately 
and apart from the keeper or his officers. The com- 
mittee met with several persons, who had been convicts 
in the Philadelphia prison; and with them as with others 
held free conversation. These prisoners uniformly de- 
clared, that the discipline was very severe; that under 
Mr. Powers’ administration, it was as humane as in the 
nature of the case he could make it, but that, under 
a former keeper it had been cruel in the extreme. 
They stated they could converse with each other in 
their cells by means of ventilating tubes, which pass 
through the cells, and also that they converse together 
at other times. One of the committee was informed by 

a prisoner under examination, (who was an en- 
tire stranger to him, ) that the day before, one of his fel- 
low prisoners, who had been in the Philadelphia prison, 
mentioned to him the name of this gentleman, and his 
place of residence; and they appeared to know all the 
Philadelphia prisoners in the house, the names of 
many of whom were thus made known to the commit- 
tee. This remark is made, in opposition to a statement 
made in the Boston report, that the convicts could not 
converse with each other; and that, during the whole 
period of their association, they did not know each 
other’s names, so excellent was the government of the 
prison. Some of these convicts spoke much of the in- 
struction and advice they received from their excellent 
chaplain; which the silence and solitude of their cells 
rendered more effectual, and which by the Divine bless- 
ing resulted in permanent advantage. 

That there have been some cases of severe and cruel 
treatment in this prison, no one can question, who has 
read the report of the commissioners appointed to visit 
the state prison at Auburn, made to the senate of New 
York, January 13, 1827. 

The doctrine maintained and practised is, that every 
overseer has the right to inflict chastisement on the spot, 
for what he conceives to be a violation of rule, even for 
the turning of the eye onavisitor. One of the keepers 
said to a visitor, ‘‘we pay promptly, we do not give 
credit.” 

The following cases, taken from the report of the 


' commissioners, last mentioned, shows the danger of en- 
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trusting to subordinate officers the power of punishing, 
when in the judgment of the principal keeper, or the 
inspectors no punishment ought to be inflicted. 

“A prisoner employed in carrying in wood, took up 
a crabbed stick and asked the guard whether he should 
carry in that stick, for which the guard made him kneel 
down and whi pped him, and after wards alledged as a 
reason, that the prisoner knew he ought to carry in the 
stick, and had no right to speak to him.” ‘* We pre- 
sent this case as an outrageous abuse, because the guard 
had no right to whip in any case, and because the of- 
fence was slight. The act was probably innocently | 
meant, and it was not in ashop nor public, and was such | 
as the agent would no doubt have forgiven. The guard 
is since discharged.” 

“In the fall of 1825, Charles Wood, then assistant 
keeper, and since discharged, being in the coopers 
shop, to relieve Mr. Burr, saw one Beeman, a convict, 
making gestures, and as Wood said, laughing, for which 
Wood gave him six or eight blows with a stick, consi- 
dering the convict as making sport. Mr. Burr, the re- 
gular head of that shop testifies, that on inquiry, he be- 
came satisfied that Beeman was only making a gesture 
for a tool, and he was grieved at the punishment, as 
Beeman was a well disposed convict. We agree with 


this respectable keeper, who has now resigned his | 


place, that this punishment was too hasty and rash, and 


therefore abusive; the more so as keepers on the re lief | 


A — 





state of pregnancy, and who died in the prison after her 
delivery, is detailed in this report. We forbear to insert 
it owing to its great length, but it affords to our minds 
abundant reason, to bear our testimony against the intro- 
duction into our state of a system, in which subordinate 
keepers are permitted to be at once, the judge and exe- 
| cutioner of the law. And it is to be remarked, that it is 
expresny maintained by the above named commission- 
| ers, that this power is necessary for the existence of the 
institution. We quote their language. —“ We have how- 
ever, no hesitation in saying, that if the power to ad- 
| minister prompt correction with the rod is withheld from 
| the assistant Saath who necessarily have almost the 
| whole charge of large numbers of convicts at a time, 
every hope of keeping them in order at work may be 
abs undone: a.” 
| 


roe ped by one of the keepers with a cowskin while in a 





One of the convicts in that prison observed to the 
committee, that a prisoner had received twenty-five 
lashes on his back, for inadvertently looking at a gen- 
tleman passing through the shop, where he was, whom 
he knew. 

The principal keeper, Mr. Powers, appears to be ex- 
tremely anxious to promote the religious advantages af- 
| forded to the convicts, and to adopt every plan by which 
he and the subordinate keepers may be relieved from 
| the necessity of resorting to severity. 

On the whole the committee believe that the govern- 





in the shops of others should not panish except in cases | ing principle of this institution, by means of which so 


of urgency. 

“Doctor Tuttle, who was formerly the physician to | 
the prison in answer to the second interrogatory stated, 
that cases of punishment so severe as to require hospital 
treatment were very common, perhaps every month, 


; 
and that he considered them as abuse s, from the sever ity | 


of the punishment, and the absence of the inspectors. 
Having in his hand the hospital book, he gave the fol- 
lowing list of convicts thus punished, viz. Andrew La 
Tulip, Bisshell C Cassidy, Perrin De Comus, Gardner and 
Williams.” 

‘But on further examination, Doctor Tuttle could 
not inform us who punished them, by whose authority, 
nor whether in point of fact, the inspectors were present. 
He was desired to state each case minutely, and begin- 
ning with the case of Perrin De Comus, he testified, that 
this convict was received into the hospital on the 11th 


day of June, 1825, the skin contused and broken in | 


alifferent places on his back, and to the calves of his 
legs quite black and suffused with blood, the strokes 


meeting each other, that he was bled repeatedly and re- | 
duced by medicine in consequence of the inflamm: ation, | 


and had a wash of salt and vinegar applied externally, 
that he remained in the hospital five days, after which 


he was sent to his cell but probably not then fit for la- | 


bour.”’ 
‘*Mr. Underwood, testifies that he had seen this con- | 


many menare kept in subordination, at work, during 
the day, is ferror. By the time that prisoners reach 
Auburn, they have become so affected by the rumours 
of its character, that what they there see and feel, in- 
creases their fear to such a degree, that their appearance 
'and behaviour js as abject as those of slaves, but this 
physical restraint has not, nor can it have any perma- 
_nently reforming effect upon their minds, after they have 
left the prison. They may leave the vicinity of Auburn, 
but their vices accompany them. Doubtless many in- 
| stances of reformation have occurred in this prison, but 
they may be attributed solely to solitary confinement, 
| connected with affectionate edvice and religious instruction, 
as: their history abundantly proves. The only advan- 
| tage, (if such it m: iy be termed) of this system ‘of terre, 
is the complete subjection and strict confinement to their 
| work of so great anumber of men. It is admitted, and 
will be obvious to ail who may inspect the prison at 
Auburn, that the lives of the keepers would be endan- 
gered, if the slightest deviation from the rules were per- 
mitted. Itis therefore the vital interest of the keepers, 
to be watchful and determined. 

The prison at Auburn, as thus described, is held up 
as a model in the report of the Beston Prison Society. 
| We apprehend, however, that sucha system will not 
| suit the meridian of Pennsylvania. Whipping for cer- 

/ tain offences committed in ‘the gaol, was permitted by 


vict, and he in substance confirmed the statement of | the act of 1790: but in the year 1795 the Legislature re- 


Doctor Tuttle as to the severity of the injury.” 

“In answer to the minute inquiry as to the other | 
cases, Doctor Tuttle stated in effect that these were all | 
very similar. We understood him to state them all from 
the hospital book.” ‘The commissioners then say, 
that they made particular inquiry as to the cases above 
mentioned, but could not obtain much further satisfac- 
tory information.” It was generally admitted, say they, 
“that these were bad convicts, but many keepers con- 
curred in denying that they ever knew or believed that 
they received any hospital treatment for whipping.” 

The commissioners further report, ‘that in May, | 
1825, one of the present assistant keepers knocked | 
down one Clark a convict for not coming soon enough | 


out of his cell, and kicked him after he was down. | 


* Clark was a convict who had recently come from the 
New York prison. 


conduct i is a good keeper. 9 
The case of Rachel Welsh a convict, who was whip- 


We report this case as flagrantly | 
abusive; though the keeper in question in his gener: al | 


| pealed this provision and ‘substituted imprisonment in 
| the solitary cells on bread and water, and it has always 
| produced a spirit of submission and obedience. 
| In our opinign, the system we recommend, contains 
all that is a in the Aut yurn system, and avoids that 
which is cruel and tyrannical. It permits no undertaker 
‘to beat, kick and abuse his fellow creature, whom the 
| law has placed under his care, and it requires no resort 
| to such a system of terror and cruelty, to preserve order 
| and enforce submission. 
| By a law passed 1826, the state is divided into two dis- 
tricts, for the more convenient punishment of criminals; 
bow called the Western, the other the Eastern district. 
rhe division, we fear, is not a correct one, considering 
the population and the number of criminals previously 
In the year 1825, 
the year before the division above mentioned, there 
were 358 p committed to our prison; of these 31 
' were from es, included in the Western district, 
and 327 fron in the Fastern, of which number 274 


} 
} 
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confined in the Philadelphia prison. 
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are from the city and county of Philadelphia. The rea- | 
son of this difference is to be found, in the fact t, that 
crowded cities afford shelter and encourag« oe ut for cri- | 
minals. We would respectfully si si gest, that the Sus- 
quehanna be the boundary, and that all persons who | 
may be convicted of any of the offences which shall be | 
punished by solitary confinement in any of the counties | 
in the state, belonging to the Western district, should | 
be sent to the Western penitentiary and those convict ted | 
in the counties belonging to the Eastern district, be sen- 
tenced for certain offences to their county prisons, and 
the others to the Eastern penitentiary. This arrange- 
ment can be altered whenever the entire plan of the 
Eastern penitentiary is completed. The following of- 
fences ought to be punished in the Eastern penitentiary ; 
murder in the second degree, manslaughter, high trea- 
son, rape, sodomy, burglary, robbery, arson, forgery, 
passing counterfeit money, mayhem, duelling, horse | 
stealing, perjury, gaming, adultery and bigamy. From | 
the records of our prison it appears, that there are now | 
in confinement four hundred and eighty-one convicts | 
from counties which will belong to the astern prison, if | 
the Susquehanna be made the boundary, and 125 be-| 
longing to those of the Western prison. On examina- | 





tion of the crimes of those who were convicted and sent 
to this prison during the year 1825, from the counties | 
east of the Susquehanna, we have ascertained that only | 
fifty were convicted of the offences just enume rated, 
excepting larceny aud some misdemeanors. If we ex- | 
clude from the eastern penitentiary for the present: those | 
who may be convicted of larceny, we shall have abund- 
ant room, to test the experiment for two years. 

It will be proper to make provision by law, for the 
confinement of those who may be hereafter convicted in 
the city and county of Philadelphia, of larceny, and other 
offences not punishable by the provisions of this act, in 
the Eastern penitentiary. We therefore suggest that 
such prisoners be sentenced to the penitentiary, in Wal- 
nut street, to be punished according to the existing 
laws, until the means of secure solitary confinement 
shall have been provided for such offenders, at which | 
time their unexpired terms of imprisonment shall be 
commuted for solitary imprisonment, in the proportions | 
of three months to one, and they removed to the said 
place of solitary confinement. 

We cannot close our remarks on the system of penal 
law herein recommended, without expressing our deci- | 
ded opinion, that provision should be made for the sepa- 
rate confinement of all prisoners confined in the county 
gaols, as convicts, vagrants and prisoners for trial. These | 
prisons, as now arranged and managed, are nurseries of | 
vice; and if we expect to effect much good by solitary | 
confinement, we must break up all associations of pri- | 
soners in every possible manner. If it should unfortu- 
nately happen that an innocent person should be cast 
into prison; it willbe more comfortable to him to have a | 
s¢parate apartment for the short period of his confine- 
ment, than to be the associate and room-mate of thieves, 
murderers, robbers, pick-pockcts and vagabonds. If 
he is guilty, the sooner he is separated from his compan- 
ions the better for him and the public. 

The commissioners have taken the liberty to prepare 
and herewith submit the draft of a law, embracing the 
ideas suggested by the resolution of the senate, so as 
that the present system should be adapted to and model- 
led on the plan contemplated by the legislature, in the 
erection of the penitentiary near Philadelphia, and also 
a system of rules and regulations for the government of 
the prison. These rules are of a general character, as 
it must be left to the wisdom of the inspectors to enact 
such particular rules to carry them into effect as expe- 
rience may suggest. The number of : inspectors should 
not be large. Small bodies are most effective = re- 
sponsible. Their duties will be merely ministerial, and 
five judicious, intelligent and respectable men will main- 
tain a better government than a numerous body. ‘rhe 
office of an inspector should not be a lucrative one.— 


EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


quarter sessions. 


tribute 


Suitable persons, attached to the system and desirous of 
giving it a fair trial may be found willing to accept the 
charge. Thea appointme nt of inspectors should be con- 


| fined to the judg es of the supreme court, men not like- 


ly to be biased by local prejudice, and who from their 
extensive intercourse with the citizens of Philadelphia 
| and Pittsburg, would be well qualified to select suitable 
| persons. 

If this should not be deemed advisable, let the power 
be vested in the governor, who will feel the responsibili- 
ty, and will uate make due inquiry before he makes 
an appointinen 

The inspec rk are to appoint the keeper, clerk and 
physician; and the keeper is to appoint the overseers, 
and to be responsible for their conduct. It is bad poli- 


| cy to permit the inferior officers to be independent of 
| the keeper. 


If they behave amiss and the keeper re- 
fuses to discharge them, the inspectors can remove the 
keeper, and thus remedy the evil. 

In the draft of the law now submitted, provision is 


| made for the separate confinement of all persons, who 


may be confined for criminal matters in the county 


| gaols, and for the proper government of those gaols, by 


boards of inspectors, to be appointed by the courts of 
Provision is also made for the confine- 
ment and punishment of all persons who may be convict- 
ed in any of the counties in the eastern district, of of- 


| fences not punishgble by this act in the Eastern peniten- 


tiary. 

On the whole, the commissioners submit their report, 
with a hope that their views and suggestions may con- 
to the general stock of information on this all im- 
portant subject, which is about to occupy the attention 
of the legislature. 

The state of Pennsylvania has hitherto led the way 
among her sister states, in the great business of mcliorat- 
ing the punishments of crime. She has expended large 


' sums of money in erecting the western and eastern pen- 
| itentiaries, adapted to solitary confinement of prisoners, 
,| and she is now called upon to frame a system, which 


while it shall secure the people of this state from an in- 
crease of crime, by its severity, will have a powerful ten- 
dency to reform many, who will be restored to society, 
prepared to adopt the character of industrious and use- 
ful citizens. 

Thus will the punishment of criminals, operate in the 
prevention of crime. Respectfully submitted, by 


THOMAS SPARKS, 
THOMAS BRADFORD, Jr. 
JAS. THACKARA, 
ROBERTS VAUX, 
MICHAEL BAKER, 
CALEB CARMALT, 

JOHN BACON, 

WILLIAM DAVIDSON. 


NOTES 
Of the Early History of Germantown. 

We have been favoured by Jonny F. Watson, Esq. 
with the use of a small MS. volume, containing notes of 
information respecting Germantown as collected by him 
from various sources, principally from aged persons in 
that town, either descendants of early settlers; or others 
who had epportunities of ascertaining the facts commu- 
nicated. ‘These notes written by Mr. Watson, as the 
information was received, we have endeavoured to ar- 
range in some regular order. We hope the example 
now presented by Mr. Watson will be imitated, by per- 
sons in all the old towns in the state. The opportunity 
at present, afforded by ancient persons being still alive, 
who can communicate anecdotes and facts, ought to be 
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embraced for obtaining them; asin avery few years, the The distribution of the lands was made as follows: 


old generation will have passed away; andeventhefew | Germantown (proper) contained - 2750 acres 
facilities we now have of acquiring information of the | Cresheim - . - oe ee 


- 884 do. 
characters, manners, and habits of the settlers, and the | Sommer hausen - P ° - - 900 do. 
circumstances attending their early settlement of those | PREP 10 Fact ir dv ve p08 ee 





towns be forever removed. From this smallexample we | 5700 do. 
may see, how much information may be acquired by a | =— 
single person, with Mr. Watson’s industry and applica-| Germantown was incorporated as a borough town by 
tion to inquiries of this nature; and these notes form | a patent from Wm. Penn, executed in England in 1689. 
but a very small portion of what he has amassed respect- | Francis Daniel Pastorius Civilian, was made first Bailiff; 
ing the early history and incidents of this city, which we and Jacob Teliner, Dirk Isaacs op den Graff and Her- 


; ; man op den Graff, three Burghers, to act ex-officio as 
hope at some future period he may be induced to pre- | town Magistrates, and eight yeomen; the whole to form 
sent to the public. Persons residing in towns of later | a general court to sit once amonth. They made laws 


settlement, should be careful to improve the opportuni- Ser. me i eheetan 
ties afforded by that circumstance, to record for the be- ¢ town lost its charter for want of a due election, 


_ _. | Officers not being feund willing to serve; somewhere 
nefit of posterity, those incidents and anecdotes, and dif- | about 1704. In a letter from Pastorius to Wm. Penn, 
ficulties more or less interesting, which must always 


dated in 1701-2, he states his concern that he shall not 
occur, in the formation of towns or cities. Our pages 


: able to get men to serve in the general court for 
will always be open to communications of this sort, and 





pected arrival of emigrants. This difficulty probably 
arose from the oaths used in court proceedings. 

All the settlers in Cresheim, (or Cresum) built on the 
Cresum road, before settling a house on the German- 
town Road through Cresheim. There is an old map, 
made in 1700, in which all their residences and barns at 
that time are marked. 

The Germantown town lots (55) were located in 1687, 
and were drawn for by lot in 1689, being 274 lots on 
each side of the road. Their side lots up town began 
from Abingdon lane, (at Samuel Johnsons) and went u 
to the foot of the hill by Leibert’s board yard. The ori- 
ginal price of the township of Germantown was 1s. per 
acre. 


** conscience sake;’? and he trusts for a remedy to an ex- 
we respectfully invite them. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The Germantown settlement was first taken up by 
Francis Danl. Pastorius, the 12th of the 8th month, 1683, 


and laid out by the Surveyor General 2d of 3d month, 
1684; under a grant to him for himself and others for 
6000 acres. It proved, however, to contain but 5700 
acres. 

It was a part of Springetbury Manor, and was distri- 
buted among the proprictaries as follows, viz. 

200 acres to Fran. D. Pastorius himself, on Chesnut 





Hill, The original of the following curious paper is in the 
150 do. toJurian Hartsfielder(the same who in1676 | hands of John Johnson, Esqr. 

owned ail Campington, ) | “We whose names are to these presents subscribed, 

5350 do. to Pastorius as agent to German and Dutch | do hereby certify unto all whom it may concern, that 

owners. | soon after our arrival in this province of Pennsylvania, 

|in October, 1683, to our certain knowledge, Herman 

5700 do. | op den Graff, Dirk op den Gr ff, and Abraham op den 





' Graff, as well as we ourselves, in the Cave of Francis 
: Daniel Pastorius, at Philadelphia, did cast lots for the 
Pastorius and Hartsfielder were to pay yearly 18. pet | respective lots which they and we then began to settle 
100 acres, quit rent: and all the others at the rate of 18. | in Germantown; and the said Graffs (three Brothers) 
per 1000 acres, (‘they having bought off the quit | have sold their several lots, each by himself, no less than 


rents,”) for ever to Wm. Penn and heirs. _-|if'a division in writing had been made by them. Wit- 
The patent for all the preceding land from Penn is | ness our hands this 29 Nov. A. D. 1709. 


executed by Wm. Markham, Secretary for Pennsylva- 


nia, at Philadelphia, the 3d April, 1689, and it therein | ene re er 
. sé 98 as . : 

specifies ‘‘the purchases,” as follows, viz. Thomas Tiilfene Reiner Tysen 
The Purchasers of Francfort in Germany, viz. William Streygert. 

‘ ' The Frankfort Land Company gave titles to much of 
See —, PP Ooms prod wake the lands on each side of Germantown township. The 
Seep tet eiiety Bi She 56 2.3 do. company at first consisted of ten gentlemen living in 
ie Ww it e ld ge ee es | EP 107 do. Francfort, on the Mayne in Germany ; their articles 
George oe , cs P 3 178 2.3 a were executed in that city on the 24th Nov. 1686.— 


naa ¥ esos ‘ x 0 a They seem to have been men of note by the use of eac 
’*brahm. H = t . 535 rg his separate seal. Their names were G. Van Mas- 
———— ee 99 G0. | trick, Thomas V. Wylick, John Le Bran, F. Dan. Pas- 
2675 ‘an torius, John J. Schiitz, Daniel Behagel, Jacobus Van 
* | Dewallen, John Wm. Peterson, Johannes Kimber, Bal- 
; : thasur Jowest. They bought 25000 acres of land from 
The Purchasers of Crefelt in Germany, viz. William Penn. The Germantown patent for 5350, and 
Jacob Tellner - - fi - 989 acres | the Manatawney patent was for 22,377 acres. F. D. 
Jan Strepers Pp 975 do, | Pastorius was appointed the attorney for the company, 
Dirk Sipman - ‘ . 588 do. | and after his resignation Dan. Faulkner was in 1708, 
Gobart Renkis - 2 ; 161 do. made attorney. 
Lenrat Arets . 501 do. ng. Se 
Jacob Isaacs . . “ 161 do. Old stile of Building. 
Most of the old houses in Germantown are plaistered 
2675 do. | on the inside with clay and straw mixed, and over it is 
— laid a finishing coat of thin lime plaister; some old 
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houses seem to be made with log frames, and the inster- of killing them for amusement as fast as he could load. 
stices filled with wattles, river rushes, and clay intermix- | He was born about the year 1677, and died about 1759; 
ed. Ina house of 90 years age taken down, the grass in | aged about 82 years. 
the clay appeared as green as when cut. Probably 20 | , 
ouses now remain of the primitive population. They | 
are of but one story, so low that a man six feet high can | 
readily touch the eves of the roof. Their gable endsare | and Benjamin Lay lived ina cave near the York Road. 
to the street. The ground story is of stone or of logs—| John Kelpius the hermit was a German of Sieburgen 
or sometimes the front room is of stone and the back | 


| or Transylvania, of an eminent family, (tradition says he 
room is of logs, and thus they have generally one room | was noble) and a student of Dr. John Fabritius at Helm- 


behind the other. The roof is high and mostly hipped, | stadt—He was also a correspondent at Macken, chap- 
and forms a low bed chamber, and the ends of the houses | lain to the Prince of Denmark in London. He came to 
above the first story is of boards or sometimes of shingles | this country in 1694 with Jobn Seelig, Bernard Kuster 
with a small chamber window at each end. Many roofs | (Coster,) Daniel Falkener and about 42 others, being 
were then tiled. generally men of education and learning, to devote 
In modern times, those houses made of logs have been | themselves for piety’s sake, to a solitary or single life; 
lathed and plastered over, so as to look like stone} and receiving the appellation of the “society of the 
houses; the doors all divide in the middle, so as to have | woman in the wilderness.” They first arrived among 
an upper and lower door: and in some houses the upper | the Germans at Germantown, where they shone awhile 
door folds. The windows are two doors, opening in-} ‘‘as a peculiar light,” but they settled chiefly “in the 
wards, and were at first set in leaden frames with out-| Lidge,” 
side frames of wood. 





Se 


As early as 1700, there were four hermits living near 
Germantown—John Seelig, Kelpius, Bony, and Cenrad 
Mathias, they lived near Wissahiccon and the Ridge: 


| 

| 

| ferdge, then a wilderness. In 1703, Kelpius who was 
i regarded as their leader, died, *‘in the midst of his 
| Fane 4 Q.% + . : ; 
| days,” (said to be 35)—after his death the members be- 
i 

| 

! 


Early Settlers. | gan to fall in with the world around them, and some of 

‘ them to break their avowed religious intentions by mar- 
rying. Thus the society lost its distinctive character 
and died away—but previous to their dispersion they 
were joined about the year 1704 by some others, among 
whom were Conrad Mathias (the last of the Ridge her- 


The Germans who originally came, came for con- | 
science sake to this land, and they were a very religious | 
community. They were usually called Palatines, be-| 
cause they came from a Palatinate, called Cresheim and | 
Crefelt. Many of the German friends had been con-| mits) a Switzer, and by Christopher Witt (sometimes 
vinced by Wm. Pennin Germany. Soon after their set-| called Doctor De Witt of Germantown) a professor of 
tlement in 1683, some of them who were yet in Phila- | medicine and a “¢ magus”? or diviner. 
delphia, having lately arrived there, suffered considera-| After the death of Kelpius, the faith was continued in 
bly by a fire, and were then publicly assisted by the | the person of John Seelig who had been his companion 
friends. | and was also a seholar.—Seelig lived many years after 

The original passports of the first inhabitants coming | him as a hermit; and was remarkable for resisting the 
from Germany to Germantown, were written with gold- | offers of the worldand for wearing a coarse garment like 
en ink on parchment, and were very elegant. that of Kelpius. This Seelig records the death of his 

Wishert Levering, a first settler, lived to the age of | friend Kelpius in 1708, in a JZS. Hymn Book of Kelpius 
109, and died at Roxborough in 1744. | (set to music) which I have seen—saying he died in Ais 

Jacob Snyder lived to be 97. | garden, and attended by all his children (spiritual ones 

Francis Daniel Pastorius was a chief among the first | and children whom he taught gratis) weeping as for the 
settlers; he was a soholar, and wrote Latin ina g°00C | joss of a father. That Kelpius was a man of learning is 
hand, and left a curious manuscript work called * Ze | tested by some of his writings; a very small written book 
Bee,” containing a beautiful collection of writing, and | of 100 pages, is now in my possession, it contains his 
various curious incidents of his time. He once owned | writings in Latin, Hebrew, Greek, German and English: 
all Chesnut Hill on both sides of the road. He was a} and his last (which is very remarkable, he being a for- 
member of Assembly in 1687; and was attorney for the | eigner) is very free and pure. The journal of his voyage 
Francfort Land Company. He died about the year} to this country in 16 pages is all in Latin—some of his 
1720. letters (of which there are several in German, and two in 

Arents Klincken, came from Holland with Wm. Penn | English) are in Latin; they are all on religious topics, 
in his first voyage in 1682. Me had seen and known | and saving his peculiar religious opinions, reason very 
Penn in Holland. He built the first éwo story house | acutely and suberly. From venturing with the thousands 
ever raised in Germantown; and Penn was present and | of his day to give spiritual inierpretations to seripture, 
partook of the raising dinner. He died at the age of! where it was not'so intended, he fell upon a scheme of 
80. He left a son, whose name was . religion which drove him and other students from the 

. Anthony Klincken, a great hunter, who spent a long | Universities of Germany: and under the name of Peetists 
life in such exercises. He used to have the garret of | &c. toseek for some immediate and strange revelations. 
the house filled in winter with wild game, and had it} He and his friends therefore expected the millenium 
marked with the date when he killed it, so as to eat it | year was close at hand—so near that he told the first 
iri due succession as an epicure. He even purchased a} Alex. Mack (the first of the Germantown Tunkers) that 
Gertiiatt Yager, celebrated for shooting, to aid him in | he should not die till he saw it! He believed also that 
his field sports, and he had iron prickers to the hands | ** the woman in the wilderness” mentioned in the Reve- 
and feet to aid in climbing lofty trees for crows scalps, | lations, was prefigurative of the great deliverange that 
which ore a premium. He used to wade the Wissa-| was then soon to be displayed for the Church of Christ. 
hiccon in the depth of winter, and finally contracted | As she was ‘to come up from the wilderness leaning on 
rheumatism and gout, which so ossified the flesh of his | her beloved,” so the beloved in the wilderness, laying 
knuckles, that he could scrape chalk from them when | asideall other engagements (3. e. being hermits and trim- 
old! He never went to Philadelphia without’ taking | ming their lamps and adorning themselves with holiness, 
his gun with him in the spring and fall, and never came | that they may be prepared to meet the same with joy.) 
home without several geese or ducks which he had kill-| ‘Therefore they did well to observe the signs of the 
ed in a spatter dock pond, then at the corner of Fourth | times, and every new phenomenon (whether moral or 
and High street! and he called it the best game pond | 
any where to be found. This was probably about the | 
years 1700 to 1710. He also used to speak with: wonder | 
of seeing hundreds of rats in the flats among the spat- 
terdocks at Pools’s bridge, and that he was in the habit 

No, 18, 








| preternatural) of meteors, stars, or colours of the skies, 
if peradventure ihe #aruinger MAY Opp ar” Ile argued 
too that there was,a ihree foid widerness of progression 
in spit :tual holiness: to wit. 2 the barre n, the fruitful and 
the wilderness state of the elect of Ged.” In the last state 
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- died in 1765 aged 90—he was a skilful physician and a 
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after which he was seeking, as a highest degree of holi- 
ness, he believed it very essential to attain it by dwelling 
in solitude or in the wilderness: therefore he argues 
Moses’s holiness by being prepared 40 years in the wil- 
derness—Christ’s being tempted 40 days in the wilder- 
ness as an epitome of the other. John the Baptist com- 
ing from the wilderness, &c. He thought it thus proved 
that holy men might be thus qualified to come forth 
among men again, to convert whole cities, and to work 
signs and wonders. He was much visited by religious 

ersons. Kelpius professed love and charity with all— 

ut desired to live without a name orsect. The name 
they obtained was given by others. There are two of 
Kelpius’ MS. Hymn Books still extant in Germantown, 
one of his own composing, in German is called elegant, 
they are curious too because they are all translated, into 
English poetry (line for line) by Doctor C. Witt the di- 
viner or magus. ‘The titles of some of them may exhi- 
bit the mind of the author: 


“Of the Wilderness—or Virgin Cross love.” 

“ The contentment of the God-loving soul.” 

“Of the power of the new virgin-body wherein the 
Lord revealeth his mysteries.” 

** A loving moan of the disconsolate soul.” 

**Collogium of the soul with itself.” 


_ “Upon Rest after he had been wearied with Labour 
in the wilderness.” 


Although he looked for a qualification to go forth and 
convert towns and cities in the name of the Lord, it is 
manifest, that neither he nor his companions were en- 
thusiastic enough to go into the world without such 
endowment. They often held religious meetings in 
their Hermitage with people who solicited to come to 
them forthe purpose. Kelpius’s hut or house stood on 
the hill where the widow Phebe Riter now lives. Her 
log house has now stood more than 40 years on the cel- 
lar foundation which was his—it is on a steep descending 
grassy hill, well exposed to the sun for warmth in win- 
ter, and has a spring of the hermit’s making half down 
the hill shaded by a very stout cedar tree—after Kel- 
pius’s hut went down, the hares used to burrow in his 
—— he called the place, the ‘Burrow of Rocks or 

ksburrow”—now Roxborough. 

Doctor Christopher Witt, was born in England (in 
Wiltshire) in 1675: came to this country in 1704, and 


learned man; he was reputed a magus or diviner, or in 
grosser terms a conjuror—he was a student and a believ- 
er in all the learned absurdities and marvellous preten- 
tentions of the Rosic Crucian philosophy. —The Germans 
of that day and indeed many of the English practised 
the casting of Nativities—and as this required mathe- 
matical and astronomical learning, it often followed, that 
such a competent scholar was called “a fortune teller.” 
Doct. Witt “ cast nativities” and was called a conjuror: 
While Charles Lehman who was a scholar and friend of 
Witt’s, and could cast nativities, and did them for all of 
his own nine children, but never for hire, was called a 
notary public, and a surveyor and a gentleman. 

Benjamin Lay, the hermit, called also the “ Pythago- 
rean Cynical Christian Philosopher, dwelt in a cave on 
the York Road, near Doctor De Benevilles—he left it in 
the year 1741 and went to reside with John Phipps, 
near Friend’s Meeting-house at Abington. He was sud- 
denly taken ill when from home, and desired he might 
be taken to the dwelling of his friend Joshua Morris, 
about a mile from Phipp’s where he died on the 3d 
of February, 1759, aged 82 years. He was the first 
public declaimer against the iniquities of holding slaves. 
He was in communion with the Germantown Friends. 
It isto the honour of the German Friends of German- 
town, that as early as 1688 they addressed the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting at Burlington, “ protesting against 
the buying, selling, and holding men in slavery, and 
declaring it in their opinion an act irreconcileable with 
the precepts of the Christian Religion.” 


























_ Places of Worship, and Religious Societies. 
Friends.—Their first meetings were held at Dennis 


Conrad’s house (then spelled Tennis Kundert) as early 
as 1683, part of the walls of that ancient house may now 
(1823) be seen on the N. W. end of the two houses re- 
built and occupied by Lesher as an Inn. On the site 
where Dr. George Bensell’s house now stands, there 
was an ancient house, pulled down bv Dr. B., in which 
William Penn preached; it was low and built of frame 
work and filled in with bricks. 


In 1705, the Friends built a Meeting-house of stone, 


in their present grave yard on the street, it has been 
taken down. From the original subscription and ac- 
count book it appears, that they bought 50 acres for 
£60, raised by subscription of individuals and other 
meetings, in sums of from 20s. to £10 4s. In Philadel- 
phia 130 persons of that meeting gave £12 7s. 8d. 18 
Friends in Frankford contributed £22 8s. In Abington 
37 persons gave £21 6s. chiefly in wheat at 4s. Byber- 
ry Meeting gave 40 bushels of wheat, £8 3s. The 
prices of labour were then 3s. 6d., apples 1s. 6d. per 
bushel, boards 10s. per c., lime 14d., oats 2s. 6d., malt 
4s. 6d., bricks 22s. per m., linseed oil 8s., nails 1s. 2d., 
shingles 10s. per m., timber 6s. per ton, sawing 10s. 
per c. 


Tunkers.—In 1709, the T'unkards from Germany and 


Holland emigrated to Pennsylvania, and settled first at 
Germantown. Their first collected meetings were held 
in the g-house in front of their present stone Church in 
Beggarstown. Alex. Mack was then their principal 
leader. He was a very rich miller in Cresheim, and 
gave all his property in common, and came with 8 or 10 
to Germantown in 1708; he died old, and his son Alex- 


ander lived to be near 91 years of age. That log-house 
was built in 1731, by John Pettikoffer, for his dwelling, 
who procured his funds, by asking gifts therefor from 


the inhabitants. Because it was the first house in the 
place and procured by begging, it was called ‘* Beggars- 
town.” The stone Church in the same premises was 
built in 1770. Alex. Mack junr. succeeded his father 
as minister, and Peter Baker had been their minister as 


early as 1723. The original Tunkers here from Ephra- 


ta, used to dress alike and without hats, and covered 
their heads with the hoods of their coats, which were a 


kind of grey surtout, like the Dominican friars. Old 
persons now living remember when 40 or 50 of them 
would come thus attired on a religious visit from Ephra- 
ta near Lancaster, to Germantown, walking silently in 
Indian file and with long beards, also girt about the 
waist, and bare-footed or with sandals. 

The Mennonists’ first Meeting-house was built here in 
1708, and was a log-house, in the same lot where their 
present stone house (built in 1770) now stands. The 
log-house was also a school-house, kept by Christopher 
Duck in 1740. 

The German Presbyterians erected their first Meeting- 
house (now standing) opposite to the market-house, 
about the year 1733. Itis the front half part of the pre- 
sent building, the back part was added in 1762. 

The Lutheran Church.—it is not accurately known 
when this was built, but it had an addition of its front 
part made to it in 1746. Itis certain too, that there was 
a Church in Germantown, before the first one in Phila- 
delphia, which was erected in 1743. The first ordained 
minister Dr. H. M. Muhlenburg came to Philadelphia in 
1742, and of course before that time their service in 
Germantown was conducted by their schoolmaster, as 1s 
their practice in similar cases. In 1754 a lottery of 5000 
tickets at $2 each was drawn in Philadelphia, to net 
£562 to purchase a messuage and lot of ground in Ger- 
mantown for the minister of the Lutheran Church and 
school-house, &c. for the benefit of the poor of the soci- 
ety, the minister to instruct the poor children. In 1761 
the Lutheran Church at Barrenchill was also built by a 
lottery. : 

Nothing but German was preached in the Lutheran 
and German Churches till of late years, and the present 
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Presbyterian Church here was formed by the Seceders 
from those Churches, because the other members would 
not agree to have English preaching for Aaif the time. 
They built their stone Church in 1812 under the patron- 
age of the Rev. Dr. Blair. 

The Methodists began to preach in Germantown about 
the year 1798, and in 1800 they built their stone Meet- 
ing in the lane opposite to Mr. Samuel Harvey’s house. 
In 1823 their former Church being too small, they built 
a new and larger Meeting-house. Their former Meet- 
ing-house they sold for $800 to the Roman Catholics for 
a Chapel, they relinquished it soon after. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Luke was 
built in the year 1809, and the first Rector was the Rey. 
Charles Dupuy, previously the society assembled for 


worship at the house of James Stokes at the corner of 


the Church lane. 

The lower burying ground of halfan acre was the gift 
of John Streeper of Germany, per Leonard Aret; and 
the upper one was given by Paul Wolff—the potters 
field in Bowman’s lane (Whittal’s now) was bought in 
1755 for £5 10s, containing 140 perches. 


First Mill in Philadelphia County. 


The first Grist Mill set up in Philadelphia county was 
that now called Robert’s mill in Church lane, just one 
mile N. E. from the Market square. He had also the 
first mill at Chester. Robert’s mill was erected as early 
as 1683, by Richard Townsend, a public Friend who 
brought the chief materials from England. Some years 
afterwards in his printed address to Friends, he speaks 
of this mill and his early difficulties and the kind provi- 
dence extended to him there, which are very interesting. 
He states that his was the only mill for grain in all the 
parts, that his was of great use to the inhabitants. That 
they brought their grist on men’s back, save one man, 
who had a tame du// who performed the labour. That 
by reason of his seclusion in the midst of the woods, he 
had but little chance of any supplies of flesh-meat, and 
was sometimes in great straights therefor—on one occa- 
sion, while he was mowing in his meadow a young deer 
came hear to him, and seemed to wonder at his labour; 
it would follow him up while he worked, but when he 
stopped or approached it, it skipped away; but an acci- 
dent made him stumble and so scared the deer, that he 
rushed suddenly aside against a sappling, and being 
stunned, he fell and was taken alive and killed, to the 
great relief of the family. 


First Paper Mill in Pennsylvania. 


The first paper-mill in Pennsylvania was built by 
Yarret Rittenhouse: it stood about 100 yards higher up 
the stream than where old Martin Rittenhouse now lives 
at C. Markles, it was carried off by a freshet. William 
Penn wrote a letter, soliciting the good people to give 
some aid in rebuilding it with the money. The grist 
mill, now Nicholas Rittenhouse’s on Wissahiccon, below 
Markles was built there, without the use of carts, or 
roads or barrows. 


The Academy. 


There were numerous scholars here in the German 
school 50 years ago; now there are none taught. The 
public school now called the academy, was first com- 
menced in building in 1760, by a subscription chiefly 
raised in Philadelphia, but it not being likely to be fin- 
ished thereby, in 1761 they made a lottery to draw in 
Philadelphia of 6667 tickets at $3, to raise $3000 at 15 
per cent. to finish it. In 1821, the legislature granted 
$1000 to help it out of debt. Their first teacher was 
distinguished in Philadelphia as a scholar, and he had 
considerable fame as a satirical poet in political contro- 
versies. He used to send a committee of boys with a 
lantern and candle in day time ringing a bell to find ab- 
sent scholars and bring them with shame to school, his 





name was David J. Dove, and when he differed with the 
trustees he built the house next to the academy as an 
opposition seminary, and found himself unsuccessful and 
mortified. Pelatiah Webster suegeeded him; all that 
time there was also a German master and scholars, and 
all the education there was at 10s. per quarter, and now 
English is $5, and the languages $10. 


The Market House and Prison 


Was built in 1741. The ground was granted for that 
purpose by Jame Delaplaine in 1701; the said Dela- 
plaine lived in and owned James Stokes’s house. There 
was Once a pound in the market square at the S. E. end, 
and near it stood a small log prison, in which one Adam 
Hogermoed was imprisoned for a small offence of intem- 
perance. His friends pried it up at one corner and let 
him out at night. Some time after, he made the prison 
his free house, for when the charter was lost, it was sold 
to him and he moved it to where it now forms part of 
Dr. Bensels group of houses. 


First Stage. 


In 1761, Jacob Coleman began from the King of - 


Prussia’s Inn; the first stage with an awning to run to 
Philadelphia three times a week to the George Inn, S, 
W. corner Third and Arch streets, 


Courts. 


I have not seen any ancient inhabitant who had a cor- 
rect knowledge respecting the terms on which they 
once held court. They had a tradition that they held 
courts here before it was done in Philadelphia! but I 
have seen the record of the original patent, from which 
I abstract as follows, viz.—A patent of William Penn 
dated London, August 12, 1689, and on the back there- 
of, this endorsement, viz. ‘*12 8mo. 1689, let this pase 
the great seal. To Thomas Lloyd keeper thereof in 
Pennsylvania, (signed) William Penn.” On the inside 
was affixed ‘past under the great seal of the province 
of Pennsylvania, on the 3d day of the 3d mo. 1691. This 
therefore marks the period, I presume, at which they 
began to live subject to the laws of a Borough town — 
The patent grants that Francis Daniel Pastorius, civilian 
and Jacob Tellner merch. Dirk Isaacs op den Graff 
and eight other Freemen of Germantown (named).— 
Shall be a body corporate by the name of the Bailiff, 
Burgesses and Commonalty of Germantown, in the 
County of Philadelphia.” ‘To have perpetual succession, 
and at all times thereafter shall be able and capable in 
law with a joint stock to trade, and with the same to 
take, purchase, &c. messuages, lands, &c. of a yearly 
value of £1500 per annum. To have and to use a com- 
mon seal. That there shall be elected one Bailiff (Pas- 
torius) and four Burgesses and six persons Committee 
men, all from the aforesaid eleven nominated Corpora- 
tion, which shall constitute ‘‘ and be called the General 
Court of the Corporation of Germantown.” The then 
appointed corporation to continue in office till the Ist 
December next ensuing, and from thence unti there 
be anew choice of other persons to succeed them, ‘*ac- 
cording as therein directed.”? The Bailiff and the two 
eldest Burgesses for the time being shall be justices of 
the peace. The Bailiff and the oldest Burgesses and the 
recorder for the time being shall hold and keep one 
Court of Record, to be held every six weeks for hearing 
all civil causes according to the laws of the province.— 
And also to hold and keep a market every sixth day in 
such place as the provincial Charter doth direct.” 

{Recorded at Phila. 15th 3d month, 1691.} 

The government of Germantown began in Aro 
1691, and terminated in December, 1706; being en 
years. 

Bank of Germantown. . 
It was instituted in 1814, with a right to a. capital of 
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300,000 dollars, but began with $152,000, is governed 
by 13 Directors, of whom 9 were from the neighbour- 
hood, the other 4 were from Philadelphia, where much 
of the capital was originally owned. Its loans are chicf- | 
ly made to manufacturers, millers, butchers, and farm- 
ers. Their President is Samuel Harvey, Cashier, John | 
F. Watson. The house in which the bank was first kept | 
a few doors above the school house lane, was once ho- 
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several European establishments, and treated by them 
in all respects, as a free and independent nation; as such, 
during our stay, we were universally considered. The 
Chinese themselves, were very indulgent towards us, 


_ and happy in the contemplation of a new people, open- 


ing to view, a fresh source of commerce to their exten- 
sive empire. 


“ After remaining near four months at Canton, and 


nored with the presence of Generals Washington, Knox experiencing from all hands, every possible attention, 


and Greene, directly after the battle of Brandywine.— 
They slept in it one or two nights. A British court mar- 
tial also occupied the large parlour up stairs. 

(T'o be continued. ) 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHINA TRADE. 


The first vessel which sailed from the U. S. for China, 
was the ship Empress of China, Captain Green, she left 
New York 22d February 1784, and returned 11th May 
1785; burthen 560 tons; she was considered a very small 
vessel to encounter the perils of solong a voyage. An 
account of her reception in China was published in the 
papers after her return, and is as follows: 


New York, May 16. 


As the accounts of the reception which the ship Em- 
press of China met with on her arrival in China, have 
been variously represented in the different news-papers 
of this city, a gentleman on board has furnished us with 
the following particulars, selected from his journal: 

* On the 17th of July last we made the island of 
Java, and the following evening came to anchor in thie 
Streights of Lunda: On this occasion our happiness was 
greatly augmented, by finding there two ships belong- 
ing to our good allies, the French. The Commodore, 
Mons. D’Ordelin, and his officers, welcomed us in the 
most affectionate manner; and, as his own ship was im- 
mediately bound to Canton, gave us an invitation to go 
in company with him. ‘This friendly offer we most 
cheerfully accepted, and the Commodore furnished us 


with his signals by day and night, and added such in- | 


we set sail for America the 28th of December, and hap- 
pily arrived in this port on the 11th instant.” 


In 1785, 880,100lbs. of tea were imported into the 
United States from China. 


On the 18th of December 1785 the sloop Experi- 
ment sailed from New York for Canton, commanded 
by captain Dean. This is spoken of as the second 
adventure to so distant a port, although a sloop of 40 
tons had twice been to the cape of Good Hope. The 
“ Empress of China” sailed again on her second voyage 
to China in February 1786. The first vessel from Phi- 
ladelphia to China was the ship Canton, captain Trux- 
tun; she sailed in January or February 1786, and return- 
ed in May 1787, after a passage of 18 weeks. We have 
endeavoured to obtain from those whom we supposed 
able to furnish them, further particulars respecting this 
ship, cargo and owners, but hitherto our attempts have 
been unsuccessful. In those days we understand, that 
instead of individual shipments as at present, the whole 
cargo, constituted a joint stock divided into shares, and 
that on the return of the vessel, the ‘‘ ship’s husband” 
managed the business and made a dividend to each 
stockholder. Ginseng comprised a considerable por- 
tion of the cargo; some other articles of merchandize 
and specie made up the rest. Sea Letters were at that 
time obtained directly from congress, upon application 
by memorial, which was referred to a committee, and on 
their favourable report the letter was granted. In 1788 


structions, for our passage through the Chinese Seas, as | however the Secretary of Foreign Affairs was authorised 
would have been exceedingly beneficial had any unfor-| to grant them. The first letter noticed on the Journals 


tunate accident occasioned our separation; but happily 
we pursued our route together. On our arrival at the 


eel 


island of Macao, the 25d of August, the French Consul 


for China, with some other gentlemen of his nation, | dated 2d January 1786. 


came on board to congratulate and welcome us to that 


part of the world; and kindly undertook the introduction | 


of the Americans to the Portuguese Governor of that 
place. The little time that we were there was entirely 
taken up by the good offices of the Consul, the gentle- 
men of his nation, and those of the Swedes and Imperial- 
ists, who still remained at Macao: the other Europeans 
had repaired to Canton. ‘Three days afterwards, we 
finished our outward bound voyage. Previous to com- 
ing to anchor, we saluted the shipping in the river with 
thirteen guns; which were answered by the several 
Commodores of the European nations, each of whom 
sent an officer to compliment us on our arrival, These 
visits were returned by the Captain and Supercargoes 
in the afternoon, who were again saluted by the respec- 
tive ships, as they finished their visit. When the French 


sent their officers to congratulate us, they added to the | 


obligations we were already under to them, by furnish- 
ing men, boats and anchors, to assist in coming to safe 
and convenient moorings. Nor did their good offices 
stop here; they furnished us with part of their own bank- 
fall, and insisted further, that until we were settled we 
should take up our quarters with them at Canton. 
“The day of our arrival at Canton, August the 30th, 
and the two following days, we were visited by the Chi- 
nese merchants, and the Chiefs and gentlemen of the 


| of congress is that of the ‘‘ Ship United States;” captain 


Truxtun’s, which now follows, was the fourth, and is 


Q 


In Congress, Monday, January 2, 1786. 

On motion of Mr. Pettit, seconded by Mr. King, Re- 
solved, That a sea-letter be granted to the ship Canton, 
Thomas Truxtun, master, in the form following: 


Most serene, serene, most puissant, puissant, high, 
illustrious, noble, honorable, yenerable, wise and pru- 
dent emperors, kings, republics, princes, dukes, earls, 
barons, lords, burgomasters, counsellors, as also judges, 
officers, justiciaries, and regents, of all the good cities 
and places, whether ecclesiastical or secular, who shall 
see these presents, or hear them read,— 


We, the United States in Congress assembled, make 
known, that Thomas Truxtun, captain of the ship called 
the Canton, isa citizen of the United States of America, 
and that the ship which he commands belongs to citi- 
zens of the said United States; and as we wish to see the 
said Thomas Truxtun prosper in his lawful affairs, our 
prayer is to all the before-mentioned, and to each of 
them separataly, where the said Thomas Truxtun shall 
arrive with his vessel and cargo, that they may please to 
receive him with goodness, and treat him in a becoming 
manner, permitting him upon the usual tolls and ex- 
penses in passing and repassing, to pass, navigate and 
freqtent the ports, passes and territories, to the end, to 
transact his business where and in what manner he shall 


ae 
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judge proper, whereof, we have caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be hereunto affixed. 
( Witness) DAVID RAMSAY, 
Chairman of congress, in the absence of his excellen- 


cy John Hancock, president, this second day of Janua- 


ry, inthe year of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred 


and eighty-six, and of our sovereignty and independence 
the tenth, 


On the 26th January 1786, Samuel Shaw was appoint- 
ed by Congress, Consul, and on the 3ist January, Tho- 
mas Randal of Pennsylvania, Vice-consul at Canton, and 
it appears by the papers of that date, that they sailed 


from New York in the ship Hope Magee. During the 
year 1786, several vessels from different ports sailed on 
voyages beyond the cape of Good Hope. 

The ship Alliance captain Read, sailed from Philadel- 
phia in June 1787 and arrived at Canton, December 22d, 
by a route till then unpractised, and discovered several 
islands as appears by the following extract from the Co- 
lumbian Magazine; 


** Captain Thomas Read, in the ship Alliance, bound 
to China, sailed from Philadelphia in the month of June, 
1787, and arrived at Canton the 22d day of December in 
the same year, having navigated ona route as yet unprac- 
tised by any other ship. Taking soundings off the cape 
of Good Hope, he steered to the south eastward, encir- 
cling all the eastern and southern islands of the Indian 
Ocean, passing the South Cape of New-Holland: and on 
their passage to the northward again towards Canton, 
between the latitude of 7 and 4 degrees south, and be- 
tween the longitude of 156 and 162 degrees east, they 
discovered a number of islands, the inhabitants of which 
were black, with curled or woolly hair—among these 
islands they had no soundings. And about the latitude 
of 8 degrees north, and in the longitude of 160 degrees 
east, they discovered two other islands, inhabited by a 
brown people, with straight black hair. These islands 
appeared to be very fertile, and much cultivated; and by 
the behaviour of the inhabitants the ship’s company 
were induced to believe they were the first discoverers. 
One of them was named Morris Island, the other Alli- 
ance Island. They did notland onany of them. These 
discoveries were made in the month of November, 

The officers of the European ships in China were as- 
tonished to find a vessel arriving at that season of the 
year, and with eagerness and pleasure examined the 
track of their voyage. 

In coasting near New-Holland, they had the winds 
generally from S. W. and blowing strong, with a great 
deal of rain. 

They finished their voyage by arriving again at Phila- 
delphia on the 17th of September 1788, having returned 


by the usual route of European ships, until they were in 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 


WEST CHESTER ATHENEUM, 

Ws are gratified to learn from the Address of the 
Board of Managers that the Athenzum which has been 
in operation upwards of one year, has constantly enjoy- 
ed a liberal patronage and is in a flourishing condition. 
The expenditures have been so regulated as not to ex- 
ceed the first instalment of the stock paid in, and the 
contributions of the annual subscriptions. The rooms 
have been furnished at considerable cost. 


“Two valuable and expensiye atlasses have been pro- 
cured; the rooms have been regularly warmed, lighted 
and opened for the reception of patrons and visitors— 
they have been supplied with six quarterly periodical 








works, foreign and domestic, of the highest literary and 
scientific character ; three monthly publications, four 
newspapers, published three timesa week; five weekly 
and two semi-weekly newspapers. The loans and do- 
nations to the institution have been very considerable; 
among which may be enumerated a draught of the East- 
ern section of the Pennsylvania Canal upon a large scale, 
and handsomely executed from the late President of the 
Board of Commissioners. Findlay’s Map of Europe; 
several other maps; Stricklands Reports; a number of 
interesting prints; about 300 volumes of books, nearly 
all of which are interesting and some of them scarce; 
besides a large number of valuable pamphlets and files 
of newspapers. The institution also now receives, be- 
sides the list of periodicals and newspapers before refer- 
red to, one monthly work; one tri-weekly, one semi- 
weekly and two weekly papers free of expense. Among 
the most liberal patrons are several distinguished gentle- 
men of the city of Philadelphia. The rooms are gene- 
rally well attended and the list of visiters amounts to 
several hundred. It has always been a wish of the 
friends of the institution to make it a depository for every 
thing connected with the history of the county. We 
shall close this notice with the following extract, which 
we deem worthy of attention. Reflections somewhat 
of the same nature suggested the establishment of the 
Register—a desire to collect and to preserve for pos- 
terity, as well as for present use, facts and circumstances, 
for the collection of which the means are daily becom. 
ing less abundant, as the depositories of them succes. 
sively descend into the tomb. 


‘*To these should be added a museum or collection 
of such historical relics as are to be found in the county, 
which might tend to illustrate past events, or excite an 
interest in them. Many such it is said, exist, which are 
highly curious, and which we doubt not, their liberal 
owners would at once forward to a place of general de- 
posit, where the value of each article would be increased 
in a ratio proportional to the extent of the collection.— 
Many things which are noW® regarded as of little interest 
or value, might thus become useful and important.— 
Many others which are neglected and going to decay 
may be rescued from oblivion and perpetuated: pre- 
served for posterity, to whom their interest will be in- 
finitely greater than tous. ‘The time will soon coma 
when no man living can say that he ever saw one of the 
aborigines of this soil, or of their descendants; that race 
whose rude implements of handicraft and warfare, the 
plough every now and then turns up in our vallies:— 
whose wigwams occupicd the sites of our commodioys 
barns and comfortable dwellings; who practised their 
Pagan rites in the open air to some unknown spirit, 
where now stand houses consecrated to Christian wor- 
ship; then, the smallest trifle whicl. indicates that they 
once existed, will be regarded with deep interest, and 
every thing which tends to illustrate their character, 
manners, and habits, will be eagerly sought for; again, 
in a few years more we shall no longer hear from living 
witnesses accounts of the battle of Brandywine; of the 
march of the British and Hessian troops through our 
county, and their different encampments; of the massa- 
cre at Paoli; and of the American army in their tents at 
the Valley Forge: then every thing which they left be- 
hind them will be required in aid of tradition; to show 
the true character of those interesting events, Such a 
collection we hope to see commenced at the rooms of 
the Atheneum in the course of the ensuipg year.” 
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LAW CASE. 


Commonwealth, at the relation of John Shaw, Esq. one 


of the Justices of the Peace of Philadelphia county. 

vs. 
The Commissioners of Philadelphia county. 
Supreme Court. 

This was a rule for the County Commissioners to shew 
cause why a writ of mandamus should not issue against 
them, commanding them to pay to the relator, certain 
costs accrued in prosecutions for felony, of which the 
defendants were convicted or acquitted. 

Thos. Sergeant, for the defendants, shewed cause, 
and relied upon the various acts of assembly relating to 
penal prosecutions; that in none of them the county was 
required to pay to magistrates the costs accrued in the 
convictions or acquittals for larceny or other offences; 
that the charge upon the county, ifit were so, would be 
onerous and unjust in the extreme, and that there 
would be an immediate drain upon it to the extent of 
many thousand dollars; that neither law or practice au- 
thorised the payment of any other fees than those of the 
Attorney General, Sheriff and Clerk. 

Willing and Tilghman, for the relator, replied, that 
the obvious intention of the law was to indemnify all the 
officers for their services in criminal prosecutions, and 
of course for the benefit of society; that it was manifest- 
ly unjust to require private persons to defray an equitable 
and righteous charge upon the public, to ask for the 
costs in prosecutions intended and conducted for their 
own good, and not for private benefit; that as it now 
stands, persons prosecuting for robbery, larceny, &c. are 
required to pay magistrates and constables fees of prosecu- 
tion: thus restraining the detection of crime, and levying 
a heavy tax upon private individuals, when they are do- 
ing a great benefit to society, &c. 

The court, per Gibson, C. J. declined to give any 
opinion upon the question, whether the county commis- 
stoners were liable to magistrates for costs in criminal 
prosecutions, and refused to grant the mandamus asked 
for; but ordered an issue to be framed, to be tried at 
Nisi Prius, to ascertain the amount actually due to the 
relator, and upon the trial of that issue, the decision of 
the court upon the question of law will, of course, even- 
tuate. 

This interesting question, which concerns to a certain 
extent every county in the commonwealth, and a differ- 
ent practice prevailing in the state, some counties pay- 
ing and others refusing to pay magistrates’ fees, is ap- 
— a final issue, after an agitation of several years. 

t would seem to be no more than just, to visit upon the 
funds of the public, the actual charges for conducting 
police, administering the penal code, arresting crime, 
and securing the peace and happiness of the communi- 
ty.—WU. 8. Gaz. 


DELAWARE RIVER, 


From M‘Clure’s Survey. 
The following list exhibits some of the most important 
sections in the survey — 


From Richmond to Petty’s island, 2,550 ft. 

mean depth 14 ft. area of section - 35,700 
In the same line from Petty’s island to Jersey, 

1,500 ft. mean depth 14.3 ft. area of sec- 

tion ° : - . . - - 21,450 





Whole area, from Richmond to Jersey, - $57,150 








From Pennsylvania to Jersey, crossing to the 
south of Petty’s island, 4,500 ft. mean depth 
12.5 ft. areaofsection - - - - 

From Cooper’s Point to Nagle’s wharf, at the 
mouth of Cohocksink creek, 3,000 ft. mean 
depth 20 ft.areaofsection - - - 

In the aestern channel, the smallest section is 


from a point a little above Cooper’s ferry to 

the bar, 1,300 ft. mean depth 7 ft. area of 

section - - : - - - - 
From Walnut street wharf to the island, 900 

ft. mean depth 30.5 ft. area of section 27,450 
In the same line from the island to Jersey, 

2,100 ft. mean depth 9 ft. area of section 18,900 





Whole area, from Walnut street to Jersey, 46,350 








The section in the eastern channel, from the 

south end of the island to Jersey, 1,680 ft. 

mean depth 13.3 ft. area of section - 22,344 
From the Pennsylvania to the Jersey shore, 

about half'a mile below Kaign’s Point, 3,300, 

feet, mean depth 15.2 feet, area of section 50,160 
From the wharf at Greenwich Point to Jersey, 

2,250 ft. mean depth 21 ft. area of section 47 ,250 
From a point about half'a mile below the wind- 

mill, in the Cove, to league island, 4,500 

ft. mean depth 17.5 ft. area of section 78,750 
From the south end of League island to Jersey, 

4,200 feet, mean depth 14.8 ft. area of sec- 

tion - - - - - - - 
From Fort Mifflin to Jersey, 5,100 feet, mean 

depth 13.8 feet, area of section - - 70,380 
From Mud island, across the channel on the 

bar, to Jersey, 4,800 feet, mean depth 15.8 

ft. area of section - - - - : 75,840 
From the Jersey to the Pennsylvania shore, in 

a line with the north end of Maiden island, 

4,800 feet, mean depth 14.4 feet area of sec- 

tion ; - - - - - - 69,120 
From the Jersey to the Pennsylvania shore, in 

a line with the south end of Tinnicum island, 

5,700 feet, mean depth 16.4 feet, area of 

section - - - - - - - 93,480 
From Chester to Jersey, 6,600 feet, mean 

depth 17.6 area of section - - - 116,160 
From the north end of Schiver’s island to the 

Pennsylvania shore, 5,400 feet, mean depth 

24.6 ft. area of section - - - - 
From the north end of Schiver’s island to Jer- 

sey, 1,500 feet, mean depth 4 feet, area of 


132,840 


section - - ‘ - : 6,000 
Area of whole section, from the Jersey to the 
Pennsylvania shore, - - : - _138,840 





The narrowest part of the river, between Windmill 
island and Pennsylvania, is the line drawn at right an- 
gles to Smith’s wharf on the island. The section across 
from Walnut street will be nearly the smallest in this 
part of the river; but in the eastern channel, the smallest 
section is a little above Cooper’s ferry to the bar, which 
is less than a third of the smallest section in the western 
channel, as has been stated in a former part of the Re- 
port. The section in the eastern -channel, opposite 
Walnut street,is more than double the smallest section 
in that channel. taex| 

From a view of the foregoing list of sections, it 1s evi- 
dent that at Walnut street, and at Greenwich Point, the 
velocity of the current must be greatly increased; and 
in the Cove below Gloucester and the Windmill, much 
decreased. The water flowing out of Timber creck is 
much less than the proportional increase of that section. 

The sections, upon the whole, are gradually increas- 
ing down the river. The last section in the list contains 
upwards of double the area of the first. Their distance 
apart is about twenty three miles. In this distance, 
there are a number of creeks entering the river; to ac- 
commodate the waters of which, an increase in the bed 
of the river is necessary; otherwise, a considerable in- 
crease in the velocity of the current would be the re- 
sult. 

On the Pennsylvania side, are Cohocksink and Hol- 
lander’s creeks, Schuylkill river, Darby, Crum, Ridley, 
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and Chester, creeks. On the Jersey side, are Cooper’s, 
Newton, Timber, Manto, Clemell, and Popo, creeks. 
These afford a much greater body of water to the Dela- 
ware, than is afforded at any other part of the river with- 
in the same distance. 


SOFT SHELLED ALMONDS. 

Extract ofa letter from a gentleman of Shippensburg, 
to a gentleman in Chambersburg, dated the 17th inst. 

‘* Last Spring I planted 20 or 30 Soft Shelled Al- 
monds—13 vegetated, perhaps a month after; 12 of 
them have come safe through the winter, and seem to 
stand our climate as well as a peach tree. They are 
now from 12 to 25 inches high, and covered with green 
leaves of this Spring’s growth.”—F rank. Repos. 

















In the last number of the **Miner’s Journal,” (1826,) 
the editor points out two errors which he supposes to 
have been committed in the statement of the coal trade, 
published in the Register, page 251. When we publish 
documents prepared by Committees or other public 
bodies, and give our authority, we are, of course, not to 
be held responsible for their correctness; but being sanc- 
tioned by their names, we have always reason to sup 
pose them to be as correct as the nature of the case will 
admit of. One of the errors pointed out by the Journal, 
we have, however, the satisfaction to say is one of the 
editor’s own making. He says that ‘‘it is there said that 
21004 tons were transported from the Schuylkill mines 
last year.” Now if he will turn to the statement again, 
he will find no such words there, but exports from 
Schuylkill, or in other words, the quantity sent from that 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 


Extract ofa letter, dated Summit Bridge, Delaware, 
April 18, 1828. 

**It will afford you pleasure to learn that five 
sloops, loaded with stone, arrived at the wharf, near 
the Buck Tavern, this morning. This is about 
eight miles from the Delaware. The first arrival 
produced quite a sensation here, and the air re- 
sounded with the shouts and huzzas of a large num~ 
ber who witnessed the event; there was, however, 


neither firing of cannon nor ringing of bells, and for 
the best of all possible reasons.” 
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EXPENDITURES BY THE CITY COMMISSIONERS 
1x 1827. 
Compiled from their printed accounts. 
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: 1 not sold in Philadelphia. With | For new paving, $56,998 11 
river to other — and no am ee “3 + ee Thigived urects, 8168 57 
regard to the other error pointe oe ae Cleansing the city, 18,014 44 
of 95,000 tons to be brought down the Schuylkill in Docks and sewers, 28,555 46 
1828, we have to observe, that we know, the committee Lighting* and watching, t viz: 

: in their information from the most For oil, 11,115 40 

endeavoured to wae a s ormatio 0 ts Pay of watch, 29,220 28 
correct sources, and for t . purpose opps Sundries, 4,124 60 
principal persons engaged in the coal business both 42,460 28 
from Schuylkill and the Delaware, and from that infor- | Pumps and Wells, i 3,063 02 

: ir. tsand estimates which | Regulating ascents, &c. 1,195 97 
mation, made up their <a : an * i ane avon | Expenses of offices, 620 56 
was all they could be expected to 0. s our wish is © | Menial services in markets, 544 75 
render our paper as much to be relied upon “ hereafter” | tneidental expenses of Council, 54 60 
as possible, we will always cheerfully correct errors | Repaving over water pipes, &c. 13,716 04 

j he editor will d City property, 8,028 15 
when pointed out tous. We hope = ; i - wil : a Purchase of paving stone, : 7 85 

the justice in his next paper to say that 1 was mistaken | Repairing footways, 165 44 
on the one point. In order to show his ideas of the | Expenses authorised by Councils, 10,867 01 
quantity which will be éransported on the Schuylkill the es ani 
present year, we now publish his estimate, viz. ‘‘It is $192,460 


now generally belieyed, that from 40 to 50,000 tons will 


be the amount of our trade this year.” All estimates are 


mere matters of opinion, and no one relies upon them as 


upon matters of fact. 


Pittsburg, (Pen.) April 25. 

Large Ox.—An ox, the finest and largest we have 
seen, raised by the Harmony Society at Economy, was 
slaughtered here last week, and sold in our market, by 
Mr. John O‘Hern, victualler. The weight of the ani- 


mal alive was 2556 Ibs. When dressed and quartered 
the 


Beef weighed,.....scsseeseseceees 2846lbs. 
Bos cdecebisessncncpubavesiensees 190. 
Suct,..ccccccceccccvcscccevecs gooe AMO 


Williamsport, ( Penn.) April 25. 

For a few days past, a great number of arks, laden 
with wheat, flour, iron, whiskey, &c. passed this place, 
destined for the Philadelphia market, should the Union 
Canal be provided with boats, &c. sufficient for their 
immediate accommodation. The river is at present in 
fine arking order, and no doubt every exertion will be 
made by our merchants and farmers to transmit all their 








Amount received for sates of street dirt in 
1827, 


5,355 67 
Expended for sewer in Mulberry street, 


20,162 62 


*The number of lamps on the 3ist December, 
1826, was 





1,696 
Do. do, do. 1827, 1,801 
Increase during the year, 105 


Quantity of oil consumed in 1827, 16,066 gallons. 
it appears, by a paragraph in the Pennsylvania Pack- 
et, for October 3d, 1751, that on the night of the pre- 
ceeding Monday, “the streets of this city began to be 
illuminated with lamps, in pursuance of a late act of As- 
sembly”—a boy was shortly after fined 40s. for breaking: 
one of the lamps by throwing an apple at it. 

+The city watch on the 31st Dec. 1827, consisted of 
16 silent watch, 47 lamp lighters, 26 east and west watch, 
4 market watch, 3 at City Hall and Independence 
Square, 1 at drawbridge landing, and 2 turnkeys— 
making in all 99, The average monthly wages (after 
deducting fines) will amount to $2300. 


New Church.—W e understand that a lot on the south 
side of Vine street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth sts. 
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has been purchased, on which is to be erected a Presby- 


terian church, the cost of which, it is expected, will not 
exceed $10,000. 


surplus grain and other produce by the present oppor- 
tunity. 
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= METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, KEPT BY THOMAS SMITH, LABYRINTH GARDEN. 
sel y s ' ‘ 
1828 AP REL. REMARKS. me ~ w 
— —— Rs Fp Hy 
5 a. = 
THERMOMETER. | BAROMETER. WINDS. ATMOSPHERIC VARIATIONS. g Sz 
Days Rain| Moon.| 6 12 3 6 12 3 6 12 3 6 12 3 = 4 
| a bg 
| ! sag 3 
1] a 41 | 69 | 69 | 29 sol 29 50) 29 50/S. W.|S. W./S. W.| Clear Clear ‘Clear 23 
2) — 40 | 70 | 70 | 29 50) 29 50] 29 so} W.| W.| W. | Clear Clear Clear oe 
Ses 38 | 68 | 68 | 29 50| 29 50| 29 50) w.| W.| w.| Clear Clear Clear 
4) 35 34 40 40 | 29 20) 29 20] 29 20)N. E. py. E. IN. E.| Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy /|Rain and Snow. Bae %? 
$| — 32 | 40 | 40 | 29 10) 29 10] 29 10\N. W.IN. W.IN. W.] Clear Clear Clear ot. 
6} — 36 | 50 | 50 | 29 10) 29 10) 29 10/N. W.IN. W.IN. W.| Clear Clear Cloudy 3 s:° 
, 7; — |Last qr} 32 | 56 | 56 | 29 15} 29 15] 2915} w.| W.| w. | Clear Clear Clear oe 5 om 
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